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THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 38, I83!. 
of high strong grass, to which I proceeded, and after pulling enough 
to ad under and over me, I recommended myself to the Alinghi, 
be fell asleep. During the night confused dreams of warm houses, 
feather-beds, poisoned arrows, Ligee pears, and rattle-snakes, 
haunted my disturbed imagination. On the 18th [ arose with the 
sun, quite wet and chilly, the heavy dew having completely saturated 
my flimsy covering. ..... I had turned into a northerly course, 
where, late in the evening, I observed, about a mile distant, some 
horsemen galloping in an easterly direction. From their dress.I 
knew they belonged to our pafty. I instantly ran to a hillock, and 
called out, in a voice to which hunger had imparted a supernatural 
shrillness ; but they galloped on. IT then took off my shirt, which 
[ waved in a conspicuous manner over my head, accompanied by 
[Concluded from p. 418.] the most frantic cries; still they continued on. I ram towards the 
Seer Geet’ liately d van ¢ hor hinteelf direction they were galloping; despair adding wings to my flight. 
Tae first immediately dangerous adventure of our author himself | Rooks stubble, and brushwood, were passed with the speed of a 
is rather piquant :— hunted antelope, but to no purpose; for on arriving at the place 
While riding a short distance a-head of the men, my horse | where I imagined a pathway would have brought me into their 
happened to stand on a bush of the prickly pear, which pained him | track, I was completely at fault. It was now nearly dark, { 
so much that he commenced plunging and kicking, and ultimately | had eaten nothing since the noon of the preceding day, and, 
threw me into a cluster of them. My face, neck, and body were | faint with hunger and fatigue, threw myself on the grass, when 
severely pierced, and every effort to rise only increased the paioful- | 1 heard a small rustling noise behind me. I turned round, and 
ness of my situation ; for wherever I placed my bands to assist in | with horror beheld a large rattle-snake cooling himself in the evening. 
raising my body, they came in contact with the same tormenting | shade. I instantly retreated ; ou observing which, he coiled himself. 
thorns. In fact, I could not move an inch; and, to add to my | Having obtained a large stone, I advanced slowly on him, and, taki 
disaster, I observed three rattle-snakes within a few feet of my head. | a proper aim, dashed it with all my force on the reptile’s head, which 
The men, who were in the rear driving the horses, hearing my cries, | J buried in the ground beneath the stone, The late race had com- 
ickly came to my assistance, and, with considerable difficulty, | pletely worn out the thin soles of my moecassins, and my feet in 
Feontenzied me from my painful situation: the snakes in the mean coppraneneh became much swoln. As night advanced, I was obliged 
time had disappeared. I immediately hailed the canoes, and re- | to look out for a place to sleep, and after some time, selected nearly 
sumed my old place on board, firmly resolved never again to ride | as good a bed as the one I had the first night. My exertions ia 
while a prickly pear was visible.’ | pulling the long coarse grass nearly rendered my hands useless,, by 
Some days after this battle with the bushes, Mr Cox was agai" | oomerey cutting all the joints of my, fingers. 
on horseback, and, with his party, arrived after eight hours exer-; For several days our author continued to wander, hungry, hope- 
cise in a beautiful valley, which furnished a clear stream for all, | less, and exhausted, “To plenty of game, but having no means of 
and plenty of clover for the horses. Here they stoppe to break- | obtaining it, and subsistmg, for the most part, upon haws and cher- 
fast, and to rest themselyes and their cattle. Not having a suffi- | Ties. When these Prete wot attainable, he supported life by chewing 
cient number of horses, several of the party were obliged to ride | $'#SS- Oue night, after his usual fatiguing and unsuccessful endea- 
and walk by turns, and were consequently disposed to linger | Yours to discover some track, he was about to lie down to rest, 
awhile before they resumed their journey. Our author was tempted | When a wolf emerged from a cavern near him. Thinking it safer to 





considerations mentioned in yesterday's paper. Some unexpected 
calls on his attention have prevented his writing anything in this 
— day’s Number ; hut he will resume his pen to-morrow. There was 
nothing of consequence ut the theatres last night, To-morrow there 
. isanew pliy, to which, as well as to other matters, he will pay the 
proper attention. 
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INDIAN 





by some wild cherries, which Jured him to some distance, along the 
baoks of a rivulet, till he came to an arbor formed by cherry and 
sumach trees. He gathered a quantity of the fruit, and sat down to 
enjoy the coolness of the shady retreat :— 


‘It was a charming spot, and on the opposite bank was a delight- 
ful wilderness of crimson hew, honeysuckles, wild roses, and cur- 
rants, Its resemblance to a friend’s summer-house in which I had 
spent many happy days, brought back home with all its endearing 
recollections ; aud my scattered thoughts were successively occupied 
with the past, the present, and the future. In this state, { fell into 
akind of pleasing, soothing reverie, which, joined to the morning’s 
fatigue, gradually sealed my eyelids, and, unconscious of my situa- 
tion, I resigned myself to the influence of the drowsy god. But 
imagine my feelings when I awoke in the evening, I think it was | 
about five o’clock, from the declining appearance of the sun! All | 
was calm and sileut as the grave. L[bastened to the spot where we | 
had breakfasted : it was vacant. Iran to the place where the men had | 
made their fire: all, all were gone, and not a vestige of man or horse | 
appeared in the valley. My senses almost failed me. I called out, in | 
vain, in every direction, until I became hoarse ; and I could no | 
lynger conceal from myself the dreadful trath, that I was alone in a 
wild, uninhabited country, without horse or arms, and destitute of 
covering. .. ... The evening was now closing fast, and with the 
approach of night a heavy dew commenced falling. The whole of | 
my clothes consisted merely of a gingham shirt, nankeen trowsers, 
and a pair of light leather moccassins, much worn. About an hour 

ore breakfast 1 had taken off my coat, and placed it upon one of 

leaded horses, intending to put it on towards the cool of the 
evening; and one of the men had charge of my fowling-piece. 1 
Was even without my hat; for, in the agitated state of my mind on 
awaking, I had left it behind, and I had advanced too far to think 
of returning for it. At some distance on my left I observed a field 


* Adventures on the Columbia River, including the Narrative of a 
Residence of Six Years on the Western side of the Rocky Mountains, 
among various tribes of Indians hitherto unknown: together with a 








Jqurney actoss the American Continent. ‘By Ross Cox. Two Volumes 
8vo. Colburn and Bentley. ‘ * 


act on the offensive, he threw some stones at the animal, and sent 
him howling to his den. The howling of wolves and bears was his 
nightly music, but the wolf of the cavern did not again disturb him. 
His naked feet were tora by the thorns, and he had nothing to 
defend them with but some thin bandages which he tore from the 
legs of his trowsers; the daily renewal of which gradually bared his 
limbs. When a wolf approached him, he levelled his stick at it, as 
though aiming a gun; and whether they had experience of fire-arms, 
or that they were awed by his steady gaze and apparent boldness, 
they generally retreated ; upon one occasion, however, this strata~ 
gem failed him: the auimal was either too inexperienced, or too 
cunning to be so deceived :— 


* About dusk an immense wolf rushed out of a thick copse, a 
short distance from the pathway, planted himself directly before me 
in a threatening position, and appeared determined to dispute my 
passage. He was not more than twenty feet from me. My situa- 
tion was desperate ; and as I knew that the least symptom of fear 
would be the signal for attack, I presented ny stick, and shouted as 
loud as my weak voice would permit. € appeared somewhat 
startled, and retreated a few steps, still keeping his piercing eyes 
firmly fixed on me. I advanced a little, when he commenced how- 
ling in a most appalling manner, and supposing his intention was to 
collect a few of his comrades to assist him in making an afternoon 
repast on my half-famished carcase, | redoubled my cries, until f 
had almost lost the power of utterance, at the same time calling out 
various names, thinking I might make it appear that I was easel 
An old and a young lynx ran close past me, and did not stop. The 
wolf remained about fifteen minutes in the same position ; but whether 
my wild and fearful exclamations deterred any others from joining 
him, I cannot say. Finding, at length, my determination not to flinch, 
and that no assistance was likely to come, he retreated into the wood, 
and disappeared in the surrounding gloom. The shades of night were 
now descending fast, when I came to a verdant spot, surrounded b 


small trees and full of rushes, which induced me to hope for water; | 


but after searching. for some time, L 


was still doomed. to bitter dis- 
appointment. 


A shallow Jake or pond had been there, which the 
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long drought and heat had dried up. I then pulled a quantity of the | proached me I thought him “ the prince of palfreys; his neigh wag 
‘rushes, and spread them at the foot of a large stone, which I | like the bidding of a monarch, and his countenance enforced 
intended for my pillow; but as I was about throwing myself down, | homage.” On advancing a short distance into the meadow, the 
a rattlesnake, coiled, with the head erect, and the forked tongue | cheering sight of a small column of gracefully curling smoke ap. 


extended in a state of frightful oscillation, caught my eye imme- | nounced my vicinity to human beings, and 10 a moment after, two 
diately under the stone. [| instantly retreated a short distance, but | Indian women perceived me. They instantly fled to a hut which 
assuming fresh courage, soon despatched it with my stick. On | appeared at the farther end of the meadow. This movement made 
examining the spot more minutely, a large cluster of them appeared | me doubt whether I had arrived amongst friends or enemies, but 
under the stone, the whole of which 1 rooted out and destroyed. | my apprehensions were quickly dissipated by the approach of two 
This was hardly accomplished, when upwards of a dozen snakes of | men, who came running to me in the most friendly manner. Qp 
different descriptions, chiefly dark brown, blue, and green, made seeing the lacerated state of my feet, they carried me in their arms 
their appearance: they were much quicker in their movements than | to a comfortable dwelling covered with deer-skins. To wash and 
their rattle-tailed brethren ; and I could only kill a few of them. | dress my torn limbs, roast some roots, and boil a small salmon, 
This was a peculiarly soul-trying moment. [ had tasted no fruit seemed but the business of a moment. After returning thanks to 
since the morning before, and, after a painful day’s march under a | that great and good Being in whose hands are the issues of life and 
burning sun, could not procure a drop of water to allay my feverish | death, and who had watched over my wandering steps, and rescued 
thirst. J was surrounded by a murderous brood of serpents, and | me from the many perilous dangers I encountered, I sat down to 
ferocious beasts of prey, and without even the consolation of know- | my salmon, of which it is needless to say | made a hearty supper? 
ing when such misery might have a probable termination.’ | From these Indians our author learned that they, with several 


Another night, and another day, the poor wanderer passed in this others, and some of the white men, had been scouring the woods for 
dreadful situation, when towards evening, his ear caught the sound | several days in search of him, and that the party had reached their 
of water; grateful for this supply, he threw himself at once into the | destination, which was but a few hours’ march distant. The next 
stream, and, weak and exhausted as he was, found himself unable to morning the Indians enveloped hin in a mantle of deer-skin, and 
withstand the strength of the current. By means of an overhanging | conveyed him to his friends, who received him as one risen from the 
tree, however, he regained the shore, and made a hearty meal of | dead. 
hips, cherries, and water. Having somewhat refreshed himself, we | 
leave him to resume his own narrative :— 


He did not escape a sharp fit of indigestion, in consequence 
of his salinon-feast ; and we can scarcely wonder at the fear he 
expresses of being suspected of invention or exaggeration, when we 
‘On looking about for a place to sleep, I observed lying on teh consider the various dangers which he had gone through. Death 
ground, the hollow trunk of a large pine destroyed by lightning. I | 
retreated into the cavity, and having covered myself completcly | 
with large pieces of loose bark, quickly feel asleep. My repose was 
oF alle prereed Mee or d teae wt Ral vinsovel par Lay rejoined his friends, in a meagre condition, indeed; but so little had 
Maik ovine, nad Was leaning sider tne Wik Cle snout, hesitating | they expected ever again to sce him alive, that, on the day before 
as to the means he should adopt to dislodge me; the narrow limits | his arrival, bis clothes, &c., had been sold by auction. 
of the trunk, which confined my body, preventing him from making 
the attack with advantage. I instantly sprung up, and seized my | named Pritchard, having lost himself on the east side of the mouns 
stick, and! uttered a loud cry; which caused him to recede a few tains a few years before, who had wandered in the woods thirty-five 
steps; when he stopped and turned about, apparently doubtful whe- Sr har itn seas tert eRT gas et ; 
ther he would commence an attack. He determined on an assault; | 44 before he was discovered. He was not, however, so young 
but feeling I had not sufficient strength to meet so unequal an enemy, and so inexperienced as Mr Cox: he laid ovape for hares, canght 
I thought it prudent to retreat, and accordingly scrambled up an ad- | fish with snares made of his own hair, and occasionally regaled him- 
joining tree. My flight gave fresh impulse to his courage, and he com- | self with an eatable moss ; but for the last few days he had been too 
menced ascending after —_ I succeeded, however, m gaining 2 much exhausted to procure food; and, when found, was quite ina 
branch which gave me a decided advantage over him, and from which RT: EL sill anaes sce take eee Ga 
1 was enabled to annoy his muzzle and claws in such a manner with | "'P!€S8 state, endeavouring fo craw! alons ef his Hands and feet, 
my stick, as effectually to check his progress. After scraping the It happened not unfrequently that the European traders were 
bark some time with rage and disappointment, he gave up the task, attacked by the Indians, in their journeys from one station to 
and retired to my late dormitory, of which he took possession The 
fear of falling off in case | was overcome by sleep, induced me to 
make several attempts to descend ; but each attempt aroused my dispatched a few of their party in search of Indian women and chil- 
ursine sentinel ; and after many ineffectual efforts, I was obliged to jak 
remain there during the rest of the night. I fixed myself in that “&" > hostages :— . , 
part of the trunk from which the principal grand branches forked, ‘W e advanced slowly and cautiously,’ says our author, “until we 
and which prevented me from falling during my fitful slumbers. | arrived at a large rot k. [sent three men round one end of it, and 
On the morning of the 27th, a little after sunrise, the bear quitted proceeded myself with the remaining two round the other; and as 
the trunk, shook himself, ¢ cast a longing, lingering look’ towards | We turned the left corner, we perceived three old nen with several 
ine, and slowly disappeared in search of his morning's repast. After | Women and children sitting round a fire + some of whom were 
waiting some time, apprehensive of his return, I descended and sharpening iron and flint heads for arrows, which, after being heated 
resumed my journey through the woods, in a north-north-east direc- |" the firs » were dipped into a wooden bowl containing a thick 
tion. In a few hours, all my auxiety of the preceding night was blackish liquid. Ou observing us, they en leavoured to escape 5— 
more than compensated by falling in with a well-beaten horse-path, when the other three men appear d We instantly seized their 
with fresh traces on it, both of hoofs and human feet: it lay through | @P™moury, and took two of the old men, three of the women, and 
a clear open wood in a north-east course, in which I observed num- 8eme children prisoners. hey were much frightened, and thought 
bers of sinall deer. About six in the evening, I arrived at a spot W® would put them to death ; but on our explaining to them that 
where a party must have slept the preceding night. Round the “°¢y would sustain no Jnpry © Our goods were returned, they 
remains of a large fire which was still burning, were scattered seve- appeared more tranquil. 
ral half-picked bones of grouse, partridges, and ducks, all of which This plan fully succeeded ; 
{ collected with economical industry. After devouring the flesh, 
T broiled the bones. The whole scarcely sufficed to give me a 
moderate meal, 1; | aod nen fo ade poe her Ma haps cruclties practised by some of the Indian tribes towards their 
eda lindeuiited Ur tap onda chmene aT a © eneinies taken in battle, are too horrible to relate ; and the insult- 
ome ing language uttered by men while suffering the most exquisite 
tortures, is almost beyond credibility. "The Europeans endeavoured 
to mitigate these horrors ; and in some instances, succeeded. They 
did not seruple to strengthen their influcace over the natives, by 


was near him in a thousand forms; bears, wolves, and snakes, 

fatigue, starvation, and exposure to the elements, drowning, and 
- ema ’ i > 

sudden repletion, had all aimed at his life, aad aimed in vain. He 


His own 
_ long wandering was not, lie tells us, a solitary case; a gentleman, 


another, for the sake of the property they had with them. Qn one 
occasion of this kind, the white men, unwilling to shed blood, 


the property was restored, and the 
prisoners liberated: but these contests did not always end so 
quietly: lives were occasionally sacrificed on both sides. The 


Towards the evening of the 29th, the weary and nearly naked 
traveller, not without some hope of a termination to his sufferings, 
was still pursuing the horse-track in which he had walked for the 

; ; s nall animal resembli are ; : = 
last two days, igen a 1 rns : gr Ayes u ik h "pe ° is any artifice that occurred to them. These poor people have great 
= lee -_ ‘ . r 

threw a stone, a rs ie iy wail —, » Sage Rica dread of the small-pox ; one of the Company, named M‘Dougal, 
wounded feet wou wor Se 8 OER Anes a Seu availing himself of this, assembled several of the chiefs, after the 

the track appeared yet fresher, as he advanced ; and he had food | oir f : . 1 
: , at destruction of the Touquin, and showing them a small bottle 
for hope, at least. Late in the evening, the path divided; the track | . . : ‘ 2 
s : f “tae | declared that it coutained the small-pox ; and that, in consequence 

was equally recent in both; he tried one, it led into the gloom of| . : 
° Oe thi ile hee cee ‘io the Ue do. ‘hho: eae the | of the treachery and cruelty of the Northern Indians, he should 
ood; aced his steps. arc : : %. aa “" 
the +: Poe ai i | open the bottle, and send it among them. The chiefs remonstrated; 
BUSHING, OF 8, DOFee:: e . sb ey they said that ¢hey had always been friendly to the white people; 

Sch Gatemed with breathless attention, aad. became convinced it | 214 that if once the small-pox were let out, it would spread as well 
was no illusion. A few paces farther brought me in sight of several h J he Wed.” A my , h 
of those noble animals sporting in a handsome meadow, from which | 200g the good, as the bad. A promise was then given that so 
I.was separated by a rapid stream. With some difficulty I crossed long as the white people were neither attacked nor robbed, the 
over, and ascended the opposite bank. One of the horses ap- | bottle shonld remain corked. Mr M‘Douegal, was ever after much 
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' system, whatever jinterest they possessed would have been abun- 


“+ A paRoN, as is well known, is one who has the right to present 








acaded by the Indians, who called him ‘ the great small-pox chief.’ 
The Indians are, in some respects, not unskilful physicians. An old 
man, of one of the friendly tribes, walled the flat-heads, cured Mr 
Cox of the rheumatism, by prevailing on him to = in the river 


every morning, when it was covered with ice. He broke a hole 
largeenough to admit two persons, plunged into the water with his 
patient, und rubbed his body while he remained in the water: this 
was repeated for twenty-five days, and effected a perfect cure. 
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No, TIT. 
SIMONY AND CHURCH PATRONAGE. 


¢ tae ° “hae } 
to ecclesiastical preferment. The exercise of this right is called a 


presentation, avd the right itself an advowson. When the Christian | 
religion was first established in England, the Sovereign began to 
build cathedrals; and afterwards, in imitation of him, lords of | 
manors founded churches on part of their demesnes, endowing them | 
with glebe and tithes, reserving to themselves and heirs a right fo | 
present a fit person to the Bishop as officiating clergyman, Hence | 
most advowsons were formerly appendant to manors, and the | 
patrons parochial barons: it was only by the corruption of later | 
ages the lordship of the manor and the patronage of the church 
were cissevered, and anyone, however mean and disreputable, | 
might, by purchase, aspire to the dignity of a patron, 

‘Stull such presentive right, however valuable it might be as @ 
provision for relatives and friends, was deemed purely an honorary | 
function, from the exercise of which no lucrative benefit ought to 
acerne to the pussessor.’ For the better security of this principle, 
severe laws have been enacted to punish patrons who dispose o 
spiritual preferment from interested motives. If a patron present | 
any person to a benefice for a corrupt consideration, by gift, pro- | 
mise, or reward, the presentation is void, and, for that time, lapses | 
tothe Crown. If a person procure a presentation for money or | 
profit, and is presented, he is disabled from holding the living. Even | 
general bonds given to resign a benefice at the request of a patron, 
or in favour of some particular person, have been declared a viola- | 
tion of the statutes. Sach transactions have been termed Simony, | 
from their supposed relation to the offence of Simon Magus, who , 
offered, with money, to buy the Holy Ghost. The design of the 
legislature was to prevent the obtrusion of improper persous into 
the ministry, and guard egainst the patronage of the Church being | 
perverted to objects of mere lucre, in lieu of promoting religion and 
virtue. For the same salutary end, Bishops may refuse to institute | 
the presentee of a patron who is not sufficiently learned, or labours | 
under moral or canonical disqualification. 

‘In practice, however, all these precautions are nugatory,*and | 
the laws against S mony are as easily evaded as those against usury | 
or the sale of seats in the House of Commons, Preferment in the | 
Church is as regular a subject of sale as commissions inthe army ; and 
a patron would as soon tink of rewarding an individual for his learn. 
ing and piety with the wift of a freehold estate, us a Church living. | 
Hence, the door of the Church is open to all, whether they have a | 
eall or not, provided they possess a golden key ; and in the metro. | 


} 


} 


. polis, offices are openly kept in which spiritual preferment is sold as | 


regulurly as offices in the East Indies, medical practice, or any other | 
secular pursuit. Not unfrequentiy a cure of souls is brought under | 
the hammer of an auctioneer, and a Jew, who maintains our | 
Saviour was au impostor, may, if he pleases, purchase the right | 
to select a proper person for the ministry of the Gospel. In short, | 
Church patronage is dealt with as a mere commodity; and the pro-| 
duce of tithe aud glebe, instead of being employed as the reward of | 
religious zeal and service, is bought, like a life annuity, as a pro- | 
vision and settlement for families. 

“These abuses must always continue while the law tolerates the 
sale of advowsens; it is in vain to prohibit the corrupt presentation 
to an ecclesiastical benefice, if a third person may purchase the 
right to present, and, under the. semblance of a gift, convey the 
benefice to his employer. But such a perversion can in no way 
strengthen the claims of patrons, and entitle them to set up a mere 
corporeal immunity as real property. The history of church 
patronage, as well as the enactments of the law, are repugnant to 
the idea of treating church patronage as houses and land. In cases 
of bankruptcy and insolvency the assignees can neither sell nor 
present to a vacant ecclesiastical benefice; this is a personal finc- 
tion which cannot be delegated, but must be discharged by the 
insolvent himself. Were, therefore, the church reformed to-morrow, 
and all its ministers placed on an uniform salary of 2501., the patrons 
of lirings could not cluim a compensation for the loss of tithe and 
church estate. They never, either in law or in equity, had any pro 
perty in the church ; their interests were purely honorary ; and were 
the patronage of livings still continued to them under a reformed 


dantly respected, . . .....-.-- eg eR ee op yt 
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OF THE ISLAND OF CEYLON, AND OF THE MOUNTAIN 
WHERE ADAM MOURNED THE DEATH OF ABEL. 
From thence I passed another island named Sylan, or Ceylon, 
which is 2000 miles in circuit, in which there are infinite multitudes 
of serpents, great numbers of lions, bears, and all kinds of ravenous 
beasts, and a great many of elephants. In this island there is ‘a 
great mountain, on which the inhabitants pretend that Adam 
mourned for the death of his son Abel, during 500. years, On the 
top of this mountain there is a most beautiful plain, in which is a 
small lake always full of water, which the inhabitants allege to have 
proceeded from the tears of Adam and Eve; but this I proved to 
be false, as | saw the water to flow out of the lake. This lake is 
full of horse leeches, and numbers of precious stones are to be found 
on its bottom, which the king of the island, instead of appropriating 
to his own use, allows certain poor people to dive for once or twice 
a year, for their own profit, that they may pray for blessings upon 
his soul. On this oceasion they smear their bodies with lemon- 


juice, which prevents the leeches from hurting them while they ane 


in the water. The water from this lake runs into the sea, at whieh 
place the inhabitants dig on the shore, at low water, for rubies, 
diamonds, pearls, and other precious stones, which are found in such 
abundance, that the king of this: island is believed to possess more 
precious stones than any other monarch in the world. There are 
wild beasts and birds of all kinds in this island in great numbers ; 
and | was informed by the natives, that these beasts never attack 
or do harm to strangers, but only kill the indigenous inhabitants. 
I saw in this island certsin birds, as large as our geese, having two 
heads, and other wonderful things 1 do not bere write of. 
Joutneying onwards, I came to a city, on a large river, over 
which there is a prodigiously great bridge, the host with whom 
1 lodged in that city, willing to amuse me, carried me along 
with him to this bridge, taking with him in his arms certain 
diving birds (Cormorants,) bound to poles, and he tied a thread 
about everyone of their necks, lest they might swallow the fish 
they were to catch. tle carmed likewise three large baskets to 
the river side.’ He then loosed his divers from the poles, on which 
tlley went into the water, and ia less than an hour, they cameht as 
many fish as filled the three baskets. Mine host then untied the 
threads from their necks, and sent them again into the water, where 
they fed themselves with fish. And, when satisfied, they returned 
to their master, allowing themselves to be fastened to the poles as 
before. [ eat of these fish, and found them very good.— Travels of 


| Friar Oderic. 





IMPROVEMENT IN PIANOFORTES, 
Monsieur Pape has just succeeded in perfecting the mechanism 


_of the piano-forte that merits attention——It has for some years 


been acknowledged by skilful practitioners, that if the wires of ‘this 
instrument could be struck by the hammers from aé/ore instead of 


from éelow, that a finer quality of tone, more power, more solidity, | 


anda longer duration as to correctness of intonation would be ae- 
complished. By dint of perseverance and a variety of experiments, 
Monsieur Pape has triumphed over all his difficulties ; and this new 
piece of mechanism, carried to the highest degree of perfection, is 
one of the most remarkable inprovements in plano-fortes that have 
been invented since the origin of that instrament. Monsieur Pape, 
in applying his discovery to the horizontal grand pianos, has found 
the means of considerably diminishing their length, and at the same 
time of augmenting the volume of tone, The tone of these new hori- 
zontal pianos having made it desirable that the same mechanism 
should be adapted to those of the square form, he made fresh expe- 
riments, and the success of them surpassed his expectations; for in 
reducing his scale to less dimensions than those now in use, not 
only has he obtained an easier, more nervous, and more delicate 
touch, but a volume and quality of tone as powerful as in instru- 
meots of the ordinary length.—Archires des decouvertes. 

[The principle of making the hammers strike the wires from above 
is by no means a new invention: unless we are greatly mistaken it 


tone, more porer, and more solidity’ may be obtained by this new 
application, we ean readily conceive ; how the principle, however, 
should affect the duration as well as the correctness of the intona- 
tion,’ we ean by no means understand, being ignorant of Monsieur 
Pape’s mechanism.—That with ‘ diminishing the length, he should 
augment the volume of tone,’ too, is a very remarkable fact, and 
which we can scarcely credit without the aid of those two impor- 
tant faculties the senses of hearing and seeing. As an improve- 
ment, however, in an elegant art, it is most valuable in every 
point of view; for we consider this most common of all musical 
instruments capable of considerable amelioration as to touch, tones 
(quality as well as quantity) and serviceable duration; for of al 
organs it is the earliest and the most sensibly affected by use and age- 
—Repertory of Patent Inventions. 
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‘ PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Duuny-Lan&.--The School fer Scandal—Hyder Ali. 








{To be centinued.) 





Covent-Garpen.—Henry the Fighth—A Genius Wanted. 





has been used in Germany many years. That ‘a finer quality of | 
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“' MISCELLANIES. 

Manoues, a French translator of the Clas- 
Sics, observed in company where they were speaking 
about, the trouble of verse-making, that His cost him 


TLER. 


THEATRICALS FO. 


R THIS EVENING. 





DRURY LANE. 


A Comic Opera, in Two Acts, callda 


but, very little.’ ‘Do they?” said Limere, ‘ Then mame ‘lala ear 
they cost you just as much as they are worth.’ Jeannette ‘ . « Miss Field 
. | Maria 3 . Mrs Bedford 
Mr Burkett, author of a Practical Expo- len Miss Russell 
sition of the New lestament, and other religious buoks, ee “4 ’ Fo Miss Crawford 
wasa facetious as well as a seriows man. He was M arias i y . Mrs Jackson 
educated at Cambridge, and afterwards became F a ee . "| “Mrs Mapleson 
Mipistet of Dedham, in Essex. Going one Sunday papper P 


to church, from the lecture house (the misister’s re- Bebet r » : 
sidence ia so called), be met an uld Cambridge frend, Signor iy! eC 
wha was coming to give him acall before sermon, | Fanfaron de Joli Coeur 


After the accustomed salutations, Burkitt told his | Guillaume : 

frietid, that as. he had intended him the favour of a mone: ° . : 
visit, his parishioners would expect the favour of a eer - ~~ 
sermon. The clergyman excused himself, by saying, BR vt ° : , 
he had! no sermon with him: bat on looking at Bur- | Robert . os 


kitt's poeket, and perceiving a corner of his sermon- 
hook, be drew it gently out, and put it in his own 
pocket, The gentleman then said, with a smile, ‘ Mr 
Burkitt, I will agree to preach for you.’ Hedid so; 


Mrs East 

Mr Seguin 

Mr H, Phillips 
Mr Wood 

Mr Yarnold 
Mr Salter 

Mr Tayleure 
Mr Robinson 


Previous to the New Opera, Anber’s Overture to 
© Le Philtre.’ 


To conclude with a Grand Oriental Spectacle, entitled 
der Ali 


s 
and. preached his friead’s sermon. He, however, } Mora (Wife of Sadhusing) . Mrs Brudenell 
appeared to great disadvantage after him; for he Miss Kenneth 


.Delhi . ‘ »! oo 


had’a voice rough and untuneful. whereas Burkitt’< | Fatima . 


" Mrs Humby 

was remarkably melodious. ‘Ah!’ said Burkitt to Hyder Ali Khan . . Mr. Wallack 
him, archly, after sermon, as he was approaching him | Sadhusing - . Monsieur Martin 
in the vestry, ‘ you were but halfa rogae; you stole | Phineah " . Mr C. Jones 
my “fiddle, i, you could not steal my fiddlestick.’— | 4 zonff e . . Mr Ross 
Dyer's Privileges of the University of Cambridge. | Mr Fuddie (of Bermondsey) Mr Harley 

A Ure to tue Curtovs.—Mr Waterton, a 1 . < — 
who has had many opportunities of becoming practi- Veshaa * Mr F Cooke 
cally acquainted with the habits of birds, in some | (opr 4 i bar T. Blanchard 
Remarks on Professor Rennie’s Edition of Montagu’s | c. d *  Bekster Penton 
Oraithological Dictionary, which has just appeared | 601), : * eg . oh Ritee Chiles 
in the new namber of the Magazine of Natura! His- . a Bay 
ges at oa ame dye qreersegeatn: To-morrow, The Brigand; Dominique; and 


vers her eggs to keep them warm." First, he denies Hyder Ali. 


that they are warm ;—secondly, be asserts that an 
egg plunged into cold water for twenty-four hours, 
and replaced in the nest before the bird begins to sit, 
willbe hatched as soon as its fellows. He brings for- 
ward some cases in support of his own opinion ; but 
having everthrown the Professor’s position, he has 
none to offer instead ; and, as those who do not a! 
once attribute the fact of the covering of the eggs, to 
the mother’s desire 10 conceal them, may be curious 
to know more.on the subject, he recommends a jour- 








An O 


ra-D 
Lady Allcash . 


Zerlima . ° 
Fra-Diavolo 
Lord Allcash 


Lorenzo «x ° 
ney. tothe, eouatry of Sultan Mahmoud, and bis vi- | Matteo * | 
zier who was acquainted with the language of birds; Beppo 
justly, observing, that, ‘though possibly, the vizier | Giacomo ‘ e: 3% 
may now be dead, still the surprising knowledge has | Francesco . d . 
no dotibt descended to his offspring ; just in the same | First Carbinier . 
way asa hereditary knack at legislation goes down | Second Carbinier 


from fither to son tn our English peerage.” Third Carvinier 


. . 








DRURY LANE. 
SYNOPSIS. OF THE SCENERY AND INCI- 
DENTS OF THE GRAND SPECTACLE. 


——= | Previous to Simpson and Co. 
© Idomeneo * 
To which will be added, the Farce of 


Simpson and Co. 





COVENT GARDEN. 


ra, in Three Acts, called 
iavolo. 


Miss Cawse 
Miss E. Romer 
Mr Braham 
Mr G. Penson 
Mr Wilson 

Mr Morley 


Mr G. Stansbury 


Mr Reynoldson 
Mr F. Sutton 
Mr Hodges 

Mr Henry 

Mr Irwin 


Mozart’s Overture to | 


Act. Seene bl. Interior of the Suttan’s Palace. i Sipe 1 _ pba 
Fight between the Indians and Pariars. Rescue of | Mrs Fitzallan . Miss Lee 


More!—Seene 2. Habitation of Sadhusing in the 
Forest ‘of Mysore.—Scene 3. An apartment in the 
Palace.—Scene 4. Banyan Tree in the Forest of 
Mysore, under which Sadhusing is discovered Sleep- 
ing ona Lion. Sadhusing rescues his:Children from 
the grasp of Two Boa-Constrictors. Sadhusing de. 
fended by ‘Two Lions, against'a Body of Indians. 
Acts Tf and’ Ill, Scene l. The Tent of Hyder 
Ali+Seene'2. ‘The Valley of the Pelican, with the 


Madame La Trappe . 
Mr Simpson (3rd appear.) . 
Mr Bromley. ei 
Foster : 














arrivatet, Hyder Ali Khan on his State Elephant, P ar’ y 

for the, Diversion of a Tiger Hunt. The Rising of | Margaret eee a 4ore:. 

the Pariars,—Attack upon Hyder Ali,—and Defeat |; Amy Langton . . Miss Nicol 

of Sadtitisitig——Scene 3. Palsce of the Sultan from | Martyn Lessamour + Mr Osbaldiston 
& Meher The Arena at Mysore, in | Gamiel Gander - Mr Vale 

which is exhibited a Terrific Combat with Sadhu: ing \ r 
and. a Lion.—Stene 5. The Curtain Aompume ta > ia ‘Evil Ba, <A 
the ‘Pitace.—Scene 6. The Entrance to Mysore, . e Eye. 
with: a: splendid Trumphal Procession! in which Marion re 7 + ‘Mise Nicol 
will be introduced the Troops of Hyder Ali Khan, Mabe) Hutchisson — we 
with the Standards and Banners of Bangalore, My- Muchardus Mr 1). Pitt 
conda, Chittledtoog, Bednore, Chinapitam, Coorg, Lochiel of Lochlya - Mr Almar . 
Henioore;, Maggeri, Muilcotta, Ramajeri. Severn- Malcolm > Miss Laura Slade 


Black Angus 


Ambassadors, Officers Walter Hutchinson 


dro and Sesingapatam. 
of Rgie and of the Household. 


; , Dancing Girls,, 
Singifie Girls, Ladies of the Court and of the Harm, an 
Eunueks} Slaves, and’ Patanquin Bearers. Hyder lusty. mus 


Ali and Delhi on an Elephant! Three Military 





Bands! Slaves bearing Presents from Conquere:! he Black a s 
States” MF Piedille and Fatima on an Elephant ’ | Olivia . ‘ ; Fs a . 
Bodies of Jahrejahs, Mabhratta Troops, the Pariar | Zanetta ‘ . « Miss Vincent 
Tribe, and Household Guard. Sadhusing, borne by | Couat d’Orsini P . Mr D. Pitt 
Twenty Soldiers, with the Conquered Lion at his |. Mahmoud Moresco Mr C. Hill 

Feet! {! Babblo Maccaroni 


Published by R. Seton, at the Tatler Office, 26 Bryd 


Mss Tayleure 
Mr S. Bennett 
Mr J. Mason 
Mr Irwin 


To-morrow, Henry the Eighth ; Hide and Seek. 


SURREY. 








An Old English Domestic Drama, called 


Mr C. Hill 

Mr Osbaldiston 
Mr Rogers 

Mr Vale 


To conclode'with: a New Romantic Drama, entitled 


Mr Vale 


{ 
M 

| Mrs Headly 
| Mrs Crawley 
| Rosa Crawley 
| Luey 
| Lionel Glossov 
| Mr Crawley 
| Mr Leach 
| Lothario Leaet 

Mr Welford 


Charles Welford 





| ROYAL OLYMPIC. 





The Burletta of 
Great Aunt! 
. ° rs Glover 

- + Mrs Knight 
. - Miss Langley 
" - . Miss Stuart 
er,, Esq. Mr J. Vini 
: Mr Cooper 
4 - Mrw. Vining 
n . « Mr Collier 
° - MrGough 
Mr Worrell 


| After which, a New Burletta, in Two Acts, called 


Laura Marston 
Mrs Hivegins 


Mr Wilson 
Mr Higgins 
Mr Meanwell 
Groff 





| Gervase Skinner 


| 
! 
} 


Charles Meanwell 
Sir George Hopeful 


The Love-Spell! 
Thérésine . + Madame Vestris 
Blanchette . Miss Forde 
Madelon - Miss Crawford 
Marceline - Miss Nicholson 
Louise Miss Josephine 
Francois - . Mr J, Bland 
Serjeant Victor. . Mr Raymond 
Corporal Laguerre - Mr Leffler 
Doctor Pharmacopolo - Mr Horn 
Frizot ‘ Mr Collier 


To conclude with a New Burletta, called 
Gervase Skinner. 


Sophia Meanwell . . 


Miss Crawford 
Miss Pincott 
Miss Stuart 
Mr J. Vining 
Mr Raymond 
- Mr W. Vining 
- Mr Worrell 
Mr Gough 

Mr Bland 

Mr Liston 


ADELPHI. 











A New Burletta, called 


Victorine 

Elise 

Sophie 
Alexandre 
César Chantelo 
Mr Bonassus 
Blaise 

Michael 
Bernard 





| The Tiger Cat 
The Lion, with 
The Tiger, wit! 
' The Ghost of 


Kangaroo, with a Tale 


| Hyder Ali 
Sadhnsing 





His Wife and Daughter 


Victorine. 
J . Mrs Yates 

‘ .  « Mes Fitzwilliam 

Mrs Gallot 

Mr Yates 

Mr O, Smith 

Mr J. Reeve 

Mr Buckstone 

Mr Hemmings 

Mr V. Webster 


After which, 


upe 


Hyder Ali. 
; Mrs Fita william 
Songs Mr J Reeve 
1 Words Mr Wilkinson 


the deceased 

Mr Buckstone 

MrS. Smith 

Mr Yates 

Misses Barnett and 
Beaumont 


To conclude with, 


| 
| The Ploating Beacon. 
| 








QUEEN'S. 





A New Musical Comedietta, entitled 


| Arabella 
Lady Melville 

| Sir Frederick § 
Dan 


Lieutenant Gorget 


Captain Standa 


| Quarter-Master O'Phalanx . 


| Captain Dasha 
After 


! 

| The Countess 
Susanna 

| Barbarina 

| Cherubino 


| Count Almaviva 


Don Fernando 


| Figaro 


| Winn 
| In which 


[New Ciry.— The Unknown — Trip © 


The Hussars. 


Mrs A. Gibbs 
Miss Dix 
Mr Norton 
Mr Attwood 
. . Mr Davis 
mi . MrAllecroft 
Mr Porteus 
ll ‘ . Mr Gieen 
vi Mozart's Opera of 
i 
MOP OS Co Plumer 
Mrs A. Gibbs 
Miss Ayres 
Miss. Dix 
Mr Norton 
Mr Healey 
N . © Mr Green 
To conclude with 


ing A Husband: 


lelville 


Mes C. Plumer will sustain the principal 


Characters. 


Tonbridge—Lord of the Manor. 


—— 


Str (to whom al c ations the Editor 
bi ane Os Onwuts, 4@emee > Tend te ges eet, Covent Garden; » whom all books, and communications for 


Corner, Birehin lane ; CLanxe, 21 Finch lane, Co _ 
Theatrical Agent. 0 Brood court, "tree — rohill; STRANGE, 


BERS’ Library, Old Bond street; by CHaprec.; Witsun, Royal Exchange; THOMAS, News 
Paternoster row; WatiLinc, 409 Strand; Bocknatc, 2 King street 
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